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No. 2 Canadian Army Course and for students 
of the second year in Mechanical Engineering. 
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Working Fluids; Historical; Fuels and Heat 
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combustion engines. Numerous illustrations. 
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assigned to Major W. S. Wallace, the Librarian 
of the University of Toronto. In giving the 
course, Major Wallace found that he was 
handicapped by the absence of any text-book in 
the subject, and he therefore deemed it his duty 
to put down on paper the result of his pioneer 
efforts—if only to provide what might be 
described as a series of precis. $1.00 postpaid. 
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Editorial 


MORALE IN THE The days of prohibition 
COMMUNITY 


may be over, but rackets 
aren't dead! In fact, 
the war has brought great new opportunities 
along this line. Turn over the pages of any 
slick-paper magazine these days, and what do 
you find? Morale is the new racket! You are 
urged to drink beer, buy beauty aids, wear cer- 
tain shoes, take out life insurance, eat tons 

vitamins, all in the name of keeping up 
morale—yours, or the soldier’s, or your coun- 
try’s. In fact, when any activity, useful or 
needs a d'etre, someone dis- 
covers that it is maintaining morale. 


useless, raison 
It’s high time the idea of morale was rescued 
That is 
precisely what Squadron Leader Vlastos has 
done for us. 


from the morass of commercialism. 


He points out that true morale 
irises from a sense of participation with one’s 
tellows in an over-riding objective, something 
vhich transcends one’s individual existence and 
vives meaning to all one’s efforts. The indi- 
idual who is socially isolated always lacks the 
uurage and initiative which are the fruits of 
morale. Morale is a community affair. 
Has adult education anything to contribute 
) the achievement of morale? 
oth yes and no. 


The answer is 
No, if we think in terms of 
ducating the isolated individual. Yes, if we 
re concerned with the integration of com- 


munity life around democratic objectives. Yes, 
if we agree with Michael Straight, that “Instant 
action is demanded of us: action to make plain 
our vision: action to translate it into the most 
immediate needs of the war: action to see that 
these needs are satisfied. Action which does 
not follow thought now is worse than useless: 
thought which does not lead to action is a 
crime.” 

You will find three stories in our magazine 
this month which help to answer this question. 
One of them is about the magnificent organiza- 
tion of women for community service in a 
Western city. Another tells how adult edu- 
cation agancies are being integrated around a 
community objective in an Ontario town. The 
third shows what one particular programme of 
education has done to re-build the shattered 
morale of Canadian farm communities. 
them and reflect! 


Read 
J. H. M. 


IN REPLY 
TO G.V.F. 


On October 4th, G. V. F. in the 
Winnipeg Free Press devoted 
considerable space to a criticism 
of Miss Ruth McKenzie’s article, Canadian 
Newspapers and Adult Education, which ap- 
peared in the September issue of this magazine. 

Miss McKenzie has been for some years 
the Reference Division of the 
Toronto Public Library, in charge of the news- 
paper clipping file. Her article was based on 
intensive research and careful examination of 
G. V. F. seems to be 
unaware that the press has come in for serious 
criticism in recent years by such widely different 
writers as Carlton McNaught, in Canada Gets 
the News, George Seldes, in Lords of the Press, 
and Wickham Steed, in The Press. 

The article has been widely quoted in other 
Canadian dailies. In this issue Miss McKenzie 
In G. V. F.’s 
article he had the bad taste to refer throughout 
to the writer as La McKenzie. We happen to 
know that G.V.F. is the nom de guerre of 
George Victor Ferguson. 


librarian in 


Canadian newspapers. 


has a word to say for herself. 


Throughout her 
reply Miss McKenzie refers to him simply as 
Mr. Ferguson. 

states that 
someday the newspapers will start to educate 
the educators and that will be something to 
watch. We agree—it will be something! 


B.A. C. 


In his last paragraph, G. V. F. 











Education for Morale 


An Address by Squadron Leader Gregory Vlastos to the Conference 
on Reconstruction at Macdonald College, September 12, 1943 


HAVE been to many conferences, but this 
one is different. In most other conferences 
we come to hear and make speeches. Speeches 
And then, with a 


slightly guilty conscience, we ask from time to 


are the centre of interest. 


time: “But what are we going to do about 
it?’ In this case, action was distinctly not an 
after-thought. Action was the centre of interest. 
We came here because something was to be 
done and we could have a share in doing it. 
The conference was on a programme of action, 
and the speeches were thrown in—and that is 
exactly how | wish it could be in every confer- 
ence. So it is not up to me to raise now the 
belated question as to what can be done. That 
is all clear now and it is up to us to do it. 
What we need now is to get some perspective 
on what has already happened in this conference. 
Perspective requires distance. I suggest that 
we might get it imaginatively by putting our- 
selves in the scene to which Dr. Thomson re- 
ferred in his opening address. He spoke then 
of the great Apocalypse of suffering in whose 
presence we must think and act today. I got 
a glimpse of it a year ago overseas, while visit- 
ing some of the operational squadrons of the 


R.C.A.F. 


Morale Overseas 

Ernest Hemingway has said that ‘The truth 
But 
enough of the truth can be said to make it 
worth saying. 


about war cannot be said in wartime’’. 


Only remember that I was 
there as a mere observer, and there is a great 
deal that you cannot observe as a mere observer, 
but only as a participant. But even that is 
worth reporting. 

I have never felt the least desire since com- 
ing back from the other side to glamourize war 
It would 
be a disservice both to the war front overseas 


in the air, or any other form of war. 


and to the working front at home to sidestep the 
fact that, for those who are doing the fighting, 


there is suffering, and plenty of it. There is 
boredom, regimentation, strain, and, inevitably, 
death, the death of your friends. Yet in spite 
of all that, it is not a depressing experience to 
those who are in it or to those who are with 
them. 

One night in Bomber Command, when the 
suffering to which I have just alluded had been 
brought home to me in particularly poignant 
form, my thoughts flashed nine years back to 
another scene. I thought of a Sunday morn- 
ing I had spent then in a relief camp near King 
ston, where several hundred men were doing 
what could be done in the absence of real work 
for twenty cents a day. I had tried to speak to 
them and discuss with them that morning. | 
left them with a sense of complete and unre- 
lieved depression. I felt drenched in the utter 
hopelessness of that place. Never in all the time 
I was overseas, never once, have I felt in that 
mood or caught the fighting-men in that mood. 
The astonishing thing was the light-heartedness 
one often found in the presence of extreme 
danger. 

What made the difference? 

There was, first of all, the fact that life on 
the air-force station had a very simple and clear 
meaning: to beat the enemy. To each individ- 
ual that brought a sense of destiny. You knew 
the enemy, and when and how to attack him. 
You knew that you were on the winning team 
No matter what happened to you, others would 
pick up and carry on. It never once occurred 
to you to doubt victory. 

Compare this with the experience of the 
thirties. The man in the relief camp did not 
know who the enemy was or how to get at him 
He was like a man in the dark. What was 
going on around him had the grotesque mean 
inglessness of a nightmare. 
of direct.on, and no hope of victory. 


He had no sense 
And this 
It is well to remind our- 
selves that we never won that game. 


went on for years. 


We never 
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ved the problem of unemployment in peace- 
ie. It was only the war that stopped it. 
\gain, the fighting airman had a man’s job 
do, and from that he derived a sense of 
lividual significance. This was particularly 
riking in the case of the man who, apart 
m the war emergency, might have been 
nything but a social success. The magazine 
fe ran a picture-story last month about a 
lohn Basilone, the Italian lad who drove the 
laundry truck and never got to high school, 
hut came back a hero from the Pacific with the 
highest distinction his country could award for 
resourcefulness, endurance and guts on the field 
of battle. I met many John Basilones overseas 
in the R.C.A.F. We speak glibly of the “dig- 
nity of the common man”. But we shall never 
know what that means until we give him the 
chance to use his unused reserves of creative 
power. When he gets the chance he does a job 
that surprises no one more than himself. 
Think of that against the sense of insignif- 
icance that burdened millions in the bad years 
before the war. “This town would be better off 
with me dead than alive,” once a man said to 
me. “It would cost them less to bury me than 
to keep me alive.” He was the father of three 
children, and the family had been on relief for 
many months. That is an extreme case. But 
I can’t escape the essential contrast: on one 
hand, the man who is unwanted, who feels that 
life is a blank and even his physical existence is 
a drag on the community; on the other hand, 
the man who knows that his community trust 
him with a big and dangerous job, depend on 
him to do it under any circumstances, and feel 
i kind of proud, grateful wonder that he should 
ictually do it for them. That contrast measures 

hat I am trying to describe as the sense of 
significance. 

Lastly, there was the sense of comradeship 
verseas, and this was the most important thing 
tall. Over and over again I have heard men 
ho were in the last war say that never since 
ive they known anything like the comradeship 

the trenches. They would see it in this war 

almost any operational squadron. It is not 

- effect of talking about comradeship. Even 

most inspired talk about comradeship cannot 
duce it—only living together, working for 
e€ same purpose. They are well acquainted 


with that. Cooperation is an absolute demand 
of their daily existence. And it is not distorted 
by arbitrary economic and social divisions. 
Whether a man’s father is a wealthy business 
man or was on the relief rolls is a secondary 
matter. Men meet as persons and not as 
symbols of social power. And they are judged 
by what they have in them to contribute to 
the common task. 

That is why there is no racial or ethnic 
problem among the men who are doing the 
actual fighting. There are plenty of such ten- 
sions elsewhere. But they do not exist where 
men work together as, say, in a bomber crew. 
Frictions between R.A.F. and R.C.A.F., be- 
tween French and English Canadians, Jews and 
Gentiles, etc., are smoothed out under the iron 
pressure of cooperation, and differences are 
more apt to enrich comradeship than destroy it. 


The Sense of Community 


Where you find that kind of thing, you find 
morale. In its simplest terms morale is the 
sense of community. Its basis is the sense of 
belonging to a cooperative group. It grows 
with the discovery that the other members of 
that group are not “they” but “we’’—precious 
to one’s own self, essential to one’s own fulfil- 
ment, because one’s personal goal, being com- 
mon to them, can only be fulfilled through them 
and with them. When you have this, you have 
morale. When you lack it, you have a “morale- 
problem”. 

There is nothing original about this thought. 
I could quote you many authorities who have 
said the same thing, only better. “Courage is 
not an individual thing at all,” said Professor 
J. D. Ketchum in a C.B.C. talk last year 
(March 10th, 1942), “It’s almost purely social. 
It’s part of that larger and stronger self which 
is born when we identify ourselves with others, 
when we think of ourselves as ‘belonging’—to 
our family, our school, our regiment, our coun- 
try—instead of being mere isolated individuals. 
The socially isolated person, deprived of this 
feeling of comradeship, is always a coward when 
things get hard.” 

The purpose of this Conference, as I see it, 
is to promote national morale in the period 
before and after the peace. We can do it, if 
we can find a goal, common to all, that will give 
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us the of cooperation and, therefore, 


We 
‘substitute other objec- 


reality 
the sense (not the illusion) of community. 


‘ 


can do it, if we can 
tives for the current will to win the war’, as 
Mr. Graham Towers put it a short while ago 
(Annual Report of the 
February 9, 1943). 


Can we do it? 


sank of Canada, 
Can we transfer the situation 
of the bomber crew to a whole national effort 
for peace-time construction? Can we take a 
vast sprawling community from Vancouver to 
Halifax, with differences, misunderstandings, 
antagonisms, and weave every thread and fibre 
of this shapeless, tangled aggregate into a pat- 
tern of cooperation and morale? My answer 
is that it can be done. Germany did it, and 
Russia did it—each in their different way. 


Fascist Morale 

In the early years of this war the morale 
of the German soldier, as William Shirer re- 
ports it, was “fantastically high”. In the early 
years of the Hitler regime the morale of large 
parts of the German youth was also “‘fantastic- 
ally high”. We tend to forget this sometimes, 
and then we talk as though morale and even 
community, if they exist at all, must exist 
within the democratic framework. They may— 
and do—exist under fascism. Hitler created 
to a degree the very things I have been talk- 
ing about—the sense of destiny, the sense of 
individual importance, the sense of community. 
He diffused these attitudes using adult educa- 
tion on a vast and successful scale. 

What then is the difference between fascist 
adult education promoting fascist community 
and what we are trying to do here? It comes 
back to just one thing: the nature of the com- 
munity. The defining characteristic of fascist 
community is that IT IS FOUNDED ON 
CONTEMPT FOR THE COMMON MAN. 
If you think this a naive over-simplification, 


read Mein Kampf. 


mark the places where Hitler spits out his con- 


Read it over again, and 
tempt for the masses of Germany—the “voter- 
that 


competents’’- 


cattle’’- “majority of ignoramuses and in- 


that “majority of stupidity, in- 
capacity, and last, but not least, cowardice” 
(pp. 114 and 436 of the Reynal and Hitchcock 
see also pp. 105, 113, 479, 665). 


mere 


Translation ; 


That is not oratory. It is implemented 
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in the destruction of free elections, free ex 
change of ideas, representative government, 
responsible government, as well as trade unions, 
free cooperatives, free professional association, 
The basic institutions of liberal democracy 
become nonsense if you start with the assum 


etc. 
tion that the common man is contemptible. 


Respect for the Common Man 


Now we have to build morale on the opposite 
assumption. The democratic idea must pro 
duce again, as in its fighting days of the Puritan 
Revolution, the French Revolution, and the 
American Revolution, the sense of destiny, the 
sense of individual significance for each, the 
sense of community for all. And it must do 
this on the assumption of respect for the com 
mon What kind of adult education is 
needed for such a task? 


man. 


First of all, it must be founded on the com 
mon truth instead of Plato’s noble lie or Hitler's 
big lie. Or perhaps I should say that it is the 
smooth, slick lie that is our biggest enemy- 
the subtle lie implicit in the assumption that it 
is enough to hand out conclusions without in 
viting partnership in the study of premises and 
the drawing of inferences. 

I submit that the sugar-coated pill is the 
wrong fare for democratic morale. It does not 
recognize that the common man has sense. He 
may or may not have what we are pleased to 
call sophistication and what we are pleased to 
call culture. He has a sense 
of reality, among other things, and he knows 
when you are “kidding him along”, instead of 
telling him the truth. You may think he is 
swallowing your sugar-coated pill like a good 
boy. But he replies with an indifference to 
your hand-outs that grows into hostility and 
resentment when he comes to feel that he is 


being robbed of his birthright of truth. 


3ut he has sense. 


Discussion vs. Indoctrination 


Secondly, our adult education must put a 
premium on discussion rather than indoctrina 
tion. In E. A. Corbett’s vivid phrase, every 
citizen in a democracy is an ex officio member 
of the government—and, we should add, of the 
government’s Reconstruction 
For 


in the end it is this average citizen that has the 


Committee on 
and of every other policy-making body. 
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wer of hiring and firing all policy-makers. 
e wise men and the bright boys are there to 





ve him. And they serve him best when 





give him a chance to mull over their plans 





the future and make up his own mind as 
the plans that suit him best. They are archi- 
tsand draughtsmen. Their job is to draw up 
ns. But the house that is built will belong 
the common man. He is to live in it, and 
must be the one to decide as to the house 
it suits him best. 

[hat is surely the great merit of A Citizens’ 
Canada in the Post-War World. 
Some years ago people were saying that the 


Forum on 


dio is necessarily undemocratic in its effect: 
it it is inherently One Voice talking to thou- 
nds or millions who never get a chance to 
But the Farm Forum, the Labor 
the 


lk back. 
Forum show 


Principal J. S. Thomson, 


Forum and now Citizens’ 
exactly the opposite. 
en General Manager of the C.B.C., declared 
last spring: “As a public demonstration of free 
cussion before a potential audience of all 
Canada and over a radio system owned by the 
teners themselves this experiment is a notable 
ntribution to the democratic way of life.” It 
is all of that. 


logue, smoothing over objections and laying 


Instead of the authorized mono- 


wn conclusions, this exchange of ideas dra- 
matizes the real differences and conflicts of 
opinion that confront a democratic electorate. 
\nd when the one discussion before the micro- 
hone is continued and multiplied in hundreds 
| listening and discussing groups all over the 
uuntry, the result is an authentic instrument of 
ie democratic process. 
Our main concern must be to draw in as 
iny people as possible all over the country 
to listen and discuss. Their participation will 
e decisive. Without it we will get just another 
of synthetic verbal dramas, tonier enter- 
unment for dial-twisting snobs and_ busy- 
dies. With it we may get the real, living 
ima of democracy awakening to its own 


ture and deciding its own destiny. 


“Our Struggle” 
he last contrast is that of “Our Struggle” 
unst “My Struggle”. It is all too easy for 


‘roup of people like those of us here—most 
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of us are leaders of one sort or 


another—to 
think that we are going to do something for 
the Canadian people. But we depend on them 
far more than they on us. We would not have 
this Conference or A Citizens’ Forum, if it 
were not for the fact that the average man in 
the country and in the services is now deeply 
concerned with the problems of reconstruction, 
anxious to know what will happen to him and to 
his country after the war. It is the people’s 
interest in reconstruction which brings us here, 
and all that we can do is to take something that 
belongs to them and further it with their co- 


operation. Dr. Thomson said: “The CBC 
belongs to the people of Canada’. We can 


say: “This Conference and all that follows it 
belongs to the people of Canada”. 


_ 


And this reference to the common people is 
the only way of settling the thing which dogs 
every major discussion—the racial problem. 
There is no way of solving that problem except 
that of mobilizing French, English, Ukrainian 
and all the rest of us in a common task of con- 
struction, in a common job of building some- 
thing to equal the achievement of this war. In 
four years of war we have doubled our national 
output. We could double it again in another 
four years of peaceful construction. If we did 
that, it would solve the racial problem, or reduce 
it to negligible proportions. 

Soviet Russia has done more than any other 
country to solve this problem. Why? Because 
they got people to work together on a pro- 
gramme of construction. We may disagree on 
Russia, but we can be sure of this: they have 
mobilized the great mass of the common people 
and given them a sense that they are building 
a future that will be different from the miserable 
past. This, above any other factor, explains 
their wartime morale. They were doing some- 
We were not 
On the contrary, the 
war gives us a new objective and a fresh hope 


thing and the war interrupted it. 
interrupted by the war. 


of accomplishing it which we did not have 
before the war. 

Finally, let us never forget in connection with 
“our” that we need a new philosophy, or, if 


you will, a new faith. Perhaps it is only the 
old faith of the Christian and Judaic tradition 
that we need to rediscover. But it must be a 


What 


philosophy of community in our time. 




















































we want today is not merely to fix up a num- 
ber of minor leakages with expert social plumb- 
ing. What we need is something approaching 
the sense of exaltation, the sense of purpose, 
the sense of direction, the sense of destiny, 
which the Nazis had for a time in terms of their 
own barbaric faith, and Russians have today in 
We have to 
discover this in democratic terms and make it 
the inspiring core of our adult education: tk. 
sense of community releasing the hidden great- 
ness of the common man. 


terms of their own social gospel. 
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Correction ! 


Due to unforseen circumstances, A Citizens’ 
Forum on Canada in the Post-War World will 
begin on NOVEMBER 23, instead of Novem- 
ber 16. 


casts instead of three, so the series of 20 broad- 


There will be two introductory broad- 


will 
December 7, as originally planned. 


casts for group-discussion begin on 
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The Group Leader’s Job 


A good discussion leader is the one who 
succeeds best in getting the members to do the 
talking and who says as little as possible him 
self. Unlike the procedure in a formal meeting, 
the members do not address “the chair” when 
they wish to make a remark. Discussion pro 
ceeds naturally as in conversation, from on 
member to the other. The leader is a member 
like the others, but has certain added responsi- 
bilities, as indicated below. The following are 
some of the points that a good leader should 
keep in mind: 

1. Be Preparep. Though it is not necessary 
for the leader to know much more than the 
other members, he should prepare himself 
to introduce the subject briefly and clearly 
by previous thought and study. He should 
plan questions to aid discussion. 


2. Don’t Try to Dominate. The good chair- 
man keeps his own ideas in the background, 
aims at 100 per cent discussion from the 
members and keeps it moving. 


3. Avormp UNNECESSARY INTERRUPTIONS. The 
aim of the leader should be to guide the dis- 
cussion, and he intervenes only to (a) keep 
it on the track, (b) to draw out bashful 
members, (c) to discourage anyone from 
talking too much. 


A good leader is tactful, but not to the ex- 
tent of letting the discussion “run wild”. If 
someone talks too much or too long, he can 
interrupt him at a reasonable place with, “Some 
of us haven’t said much yet. What is your 
opinion, Bill?” Or, if someone gets off the 
point, he can say, “That’s a good point, George, 
but what we are really discussing is this, etc.” 
...I1f a member is guilty of confusion or 
“woolly thinking”, he should attempt to clear 
the matter up as briefly as he can so as to get 
the discussion back on the track. 


Rotate your leaders. Don’t have the same 
Let all the members 


It adds variety. 


chairman every evening. 
take a hand. The burden is 


distributed and all gain valuable experience. 
—from A GUIDE TO GROUP DISCUSSION 


prepared by The Rural Adult Education Service, 
Macdonald College, Que. 
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Imagination Organized 
By ANNE FRANCIS 


Cy windy September night in 1939 two 
thousand women marched down a Win- 


-¢ boulevard. They did not wear uniforms 


nipes 

ind no brass band announced their coming. 
(hey did not even march in formation, but they 
did march together ; they’ve been marching that 
way ever since and their ranks have increased 
many times over. 

Those women were on their way to a meeting 
which became historic since that night the Win- 
nipeg Plan was officially born—the plan which 
was to be the model for similar organizations 
in every major city in Canada, and for literally 
hundreds of cities in the United States. The 
germ of the plan was fertilized by many minds. 
A woman in Toronto saw the need for a national 


registration of women in order to discover what 
volunteer woman power would be available in 
time of national emergency. Another woman 

Winnipeg realized that such a registration 
must be used immediately, and locally, if it were 
to be of any practical value. A small group of 
Winnipeg women came together to work out a 
community organization which would save con- 
fusion and duplication of war effort if it were 
humanly possible. And then the mass meeting 
on that September night. 

The mass meeting was charged with emotion. 
\ll those women feared war as much as they 
hated it. Emotion was not as strong, however, 
is determination to do a good job, whatever 
hat job might be. It was decided, therefore, to 
support the national voluntary registration of 
Canadian women, and at the same time to set 
up what amounted to a local employment office 
vhich would supply volunteers to any com- 
unity or war time agency which needed volun- 
cer help. The name of this office was to be the 


Central Volunteer Bureau. A_ non-political, 
n-sectarian board of twenty-five women and 
advisory board of ten women were appointed 
carry out the work. 

(he registration of volunteers started early 
October. The president of the board was a 


ly qualified social worker, an English woman 


who had worked as a V.A.D. during the last 
war. She was one of those rare people whom 
calamity tosses to the front. Not only was she 
willing to give full time to her work, but more 
For 
instance, she added a small yellow sheet of 
paper with certain questions which were not 


than that she had the gift of imagination. 


included in the national registration. One ques- 
tion was: “Would you be willing to take chil- 
dren or adults into your home, if it became 
necessary ?”’ Remember this was not even dur- 
ing the “phony” war stage, since the war had 
hardly started, and the tragedy of France, Nor- 
way, and the Low Countries was yet to come. 
Another question 


was equally 


“Would you be willing to entertain “lonely” 


far-seeing. 


Remember this was 
before the Empire Air Training Scheme was 


soldiers in your home?” 


The influx of thou- 
sands of young men from the Sister Dominions 


anything but a blue print. 


as well as other parts of Canada had not been 
suggested. Those two questions were typical 
of the part imagination played in the story of 


the C.V.B. 


Pioneers—1940 Model 


The days of registration and the months 
which followed were hectic since everything 
about the organization was in the field of ex- 
periment. Not only was the C.V.B. an experi- 
ment, but it seemed uncomfortably temporary 
because there was no money available to pay 
for anything. It was like pioneering without a 
covered wagon or a team of horses. Fortun- 
ately the board members turned out to be effi- 
cient beggars. A business man lent temporary 
A department store lent desks, 
typewriters and chairs. 


office space. 
A board member put 
up the money for a telephone and printing costs. 
The actual work in the office during the first 
winter was done by volunteers who kept the 
office open from nine to five. Business girls 
also came at night to index and cross index 
the seven thousand registration forms which 
had to go to Toronto by the end of November. 
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The names of the volunteers who had regis- 
tered were catalogued alphabetically as well as 
by categories such as menders, knitters, car 


drivers, cooks, and 


trained nurses, canvassers, 
the like. 

There were plenty of headaches in those early 
days. Financial insecurity was the worst, but 
criticism caused its share of problems. Every 
one of the seven thousand women who regis- 
tered expected to be sent to a vital war job at 
once. As there were practically no war jobs 
available (the Red Cross, the St. John Ambul- 


ance, and the Motor Mechanics Courses were 


swamped), the Bureau was blamed. People 
thought that the Bureau should create jobs 
when of course its chief function was to provide 
the volunteer labour for existing jobs. There 
was also the usual clawing from those mental 
crustaceans who regard any new idea with sus- 
picion and distrust. 

As a matter of fact a slow trickle of volunteer 
The 


factory placements were automobile drivers. 


placements started at once. first satis- 


(This was two years before gas rationing, of 
Car drivers and cars are as extinct as 
the Dodo now. ) 


course. 
The volunteers were asked to 
drive social workers on their rounds or take sick 
children to the hospital clinics. The response 
was immediate. This was in part due to an 
intensive educational campaign which accom- 
panied the appeal asking women to register. 
‘rom the beginning, the president of the board 
insisted that all publicity must stress the impor- 
tance of maintaining our welfare services at 
home. The board members were sent out to 
speak to every women’s organization in town. 
In each speech, they pointed out that war would 
inevitably bring an increased load to all social 
agencies and they begged women to register 
their willingness to help the home front by 
working as volunteers in social agencies. Again 
imagination looked a year—two years ahead 
to the time when the Family Bureau would 
be handling dependants’ allowances, when day 
nurseries would be full, hospitals understatfed 
and overcrowded, and group-work agencies 
exhausted with the problems of lonely unhappy 
women and delinquent children created by war- 
broken homes. In 1939 there was an instinctive 
rush to the knitting needle, first aid and motor 


mecn 


anics courses, and it took imagination and 
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courage to plug away at the essential idea tht 
war work and community work are interlockin 
By the summer of 1940, 2,667 volunteers ha 


been placed in war and community work, and 


+ 


the value of the bureau was so evident th 
the Junior League of Winnipeg gave a grant 
of money to enable it to carry on until the 
following autumn. At last, the pioneers ha 


a roof over their heads and a paid secretary 


to answer the perpetually ringing telephone. 


That same spring and summer also broug! 


pan 


a sudden change of tempo, a rhumba rhythm 
After Dun- 
kirk, the Dominion Government asked Cana- 


which has continued ever since. 


dian communities to find out how many refugee 
English children and adults could be accom- 
modated. In Winnipeg the C.V.B. was asked 
to undertake this job. It was not an arduous 
assignment, thanks to the catalogued file of all 
the women who had said “‘yes”’ to the first ques- 
tion on the yellow sheet of paper. It became 
merely a matter of asking volunteer car drivers 
to take the public health nurses to interview the 
prospective foster parents who had registered 
months before. 

In August, however, the first real test came. 
A hundred and fifty English children—“‘war 
There 
was no place for them to go until they could 


guests” —were to arrive in Winnipeg. 


be examined and sent to suitable private homes. 
Within a week, the C.V.B. found and staffed 
a half-way house, a large institution which was 
the Nurses, 
dietitians, kitchen helpers, office workers, and 


fortunately empty at time. 
even doctors, all volunteers, were placed on 
the job in shifts. When more children arrived 
on later boats this volunteer staff carried on 
efficiently. 


Money in Bottles 


The following autumn ushered in another 


enormous project. A volunteer worker in 
hospital had discovered that the dispensary wa: 
paying ten to fifteen cents for bottles. She sug 
gested that people might like to send their old 
bottles to the bureau and she in turn, would tak: 
them to the hospital. It soon became appare1 
that women hate waste so much that they had 
been hoarding bottles like squirrels. 

arrived t 
find the small C.V.B. office completely filled 


One morning a board member 
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th bottles of every kind. She took one look 
ind her and said: “There’s money in this. 

e me the telephone directory. I’m going to 
ephone some business men.” That was the 
sinning of Winnipeg’s Patriotic Salvage 
rps. Thanks to that woman’s imagination 

energy, Winnipeg went into the Salvage 
iness a year before Canada inaugurated an 
ial Salvage policy. 

Today, Winnipeg’s Patriotic Salvage Corps 
ll leads the rest of Canada. Since its incep- 
n in 1940, up to the end of September 1943, 
Salvage Corps has collected more than 
25,000,000 Ibs. of Salvage material, and has 

ld it for $234,975.00. The Corps has been 

le to make donations of $66,000.00 and have 

ide a total profit of approximately $90,000.00. 

This record was possible because volunteers 
o most of the work. Block captains make sure 
that each woman on the block puts her sorted 
salvage out on the monthly collection day. 
Volunteers drive the heavy trucks. Transport 
drivers have driven when the thermometer 
stood at 42 degrees below zero. They have 
made as many as seventy calls in a day. 

Other volunteers have run the four retail 
stores which are part of the Salvage Corps 
reclamation department. They have washed 
agged and dirty clothing and made them over 
in their sewing shop to be sold in the Victory 
Shop. Men volunteers have mended stoves 

perambulators, clocks and furniture, to be 

ld in the Furniture Shop. There is a retail 

yp in the big Salvage Corps warehouse where 

thes, nick-nacks and old shoes are sold. 
men mend books and sell them in the Book 
hop which stays open at night to catch the 
eatre traffic. 

last Christmas season volunteers opened an 

tique shop called the “Treasure Ship”, which 
perated for three months and brought in 

12,000.00 which was given to the Navy 
eague. Every year a combination toy and 

hospital and shop is staffed. Volunteers 
rk on day and after-dinner shifts, repairing 

s. Last year, over nine hundred castaway 

lls received free hospitalization, beauty treat- 
ent and trousseau, and then returned to 
rculation. 


Volunteers by the Thousand 


Last winter, the Central Volunteer Bureau 
embarked on its biggest placement job. In 
March, the huge United Services Centre opened 
its doors. The canteen had to be staffed with 
dietitians, cooks and waitresses who work on 
three shifts beginning at nine in the morning 
and ending at eleven-thirty at night. Junior 
and Senior hostesses, checkers, office workers, 
information desk workers, all had to be found. 
Figures usually give a poor picture of the work 
involved, but in this case the figures cry aloud. 
This was no ordinary personnel problem. 
Eight thousand separate volunteers were placed 
at the centre with a weekly turnover of twelve 
hundred women. 

The women in the canteen bake all the pies 
and cakes themselves and serve a three-course 
hot meal (price thirty cents) at noon. Although 
the kitchen was designed to cater to seven hun- 
dred and fifty people it provides four thousand 
meals on an average Saturday. Ninety-six 
thousand men and women used the centre dur- 
ing the month of September and so far each 
month has shown a substantial increase over the 
last. Every service in the canteen is provided 
by volunteers with the exception of the wash- 
room attendant and the paid cleaning squad 
which comes on duty after midnight. 

3usiness men also work at the canteen. Last 
winter the C.V.B. held a registration for men 
volunteers. Since then the men have been 
sent to the United Services Centre to act as 
hosts and door guards in the evening, to the 
Salvage Corps work shops and to the boys’ 
clubs of the Y.M.C.A. During the summer, 
volunteer men supervisors helped with the 
community Victory gardens. 

In the past four years, the C.V.B. has sent 
volunteers to many different war time organiza- 
tions. To mention only a few: the Red Cross 
Blood Donors’ Clinic has been staffed with 
nurses, drivers, switch-board operators, bottle 
washers, canteen workers and clerks. Sewers 
and menders by the hundred have been sent 
to the British clothing relief organization—V- 
bundles for Britain—and the Russian Clothing 
Depot. Taggers and canvassers, knitters and 
sewers, bandage-makers and war loan helpers 

the parade of women volunteers is 12,317 


strong. 
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It is, however, in the realm of home front 
social services that the educational strength of 
the bureau shows its proudest record. Long 
term placements of volunteers have been made 
in at least 74 local welfare agencies. For in- 
stance, nursery school assistants help in the 
Children’s Home and the day nurseries for 
soldiers’ children in the Y.W.C.A. Volunteers 
work in the City Health Department, toxoiding 
children and typing for the school Nurse. Clinic 
Women 
pack pamphlets for the Cancer Research Insti- 
tute and work in hospital departments. 


assistants go to the well-baby centre. 


Several 
school teachers have given free tuition to chil- 
dren in the Tuberculosis wards. 


Training the Volunteers 


Although the board of the Bureau feel that 
the best type of adult education comes from 
actually doing volunteer work, it was obvious 
that certain training courses for special volun- 
teer jobs would be necessary. The first train- 
ing project started in 1940. Groups of good 
speakers were given a series of lectures on eco- 
nomics, conservation, nutrition and many other 
aspects of the war effort about which people 
were anxious to hear. This corps of trained 
speakers were then supplied to any women’s 
organization which wanted them. In this way, 
the bureau supplied trained leadership to the 
community at a time when it was sorely needed. 
In 1942, the 
Association volunteered to give nutrition 
Thirty-eight “Health for Victory” 
classes were given with an enrolment of over 
fifteen hundred women. 


members of Home Economics 


courses. 


The following year a 
great many business girls and even men took 
similar courses. 

In addition information 


courses, it became necessary to train volunteers 


to these general 
for specific jobs. For instance, a six weeks’ 
course for Nursery School aides was given to 
When the Adult Edu- 


cation department at the University of Mani- 


forty-one volunteers. 


toba asked for volunteers to run the moving- 
picture projection machines, women had to be 
trained. At volunteers take the 
National Film Board documentary films to the 


present, 


meetings of the various women’s organizations 
in the city. The Bureau now handles the book- 


ings for these films. 
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The bureau is equipped to give volunteer 
assistance to every kind of worthwhile organi- 
zation. This autumn, when the Adult Edu- 
department of the University of 
Manitoba, in conjunction with the Canadian 
Association for Adult Education set out to 
establish radio listening groups and discussion 
centres throughout the C.V.B. 
offered the University full co-operation, the use 
of files and volunteers for typing and organiza- 
tion. It even offered to find and train discus 
sion leaders if necessary, so that “A Citizens’ 
Forum on Canada in the Post-war World” may 
have maximum usefulness. 

Furthermore, for the last two and a half 
years a unique weekly education programme has 
been made possible through the intelligent and 
public-spirited attitude of Winnipeg’s two daily 
newspapers. From the beginning, both news- 
papers have given enlightened support to the 
bureau. News stories and editorials have done 
a great deal to further the public’s understand- 
ing of the project. Since 1941, however, in 
spite of newsprint shortages and the scarcity 
of space, both newspapers have maintained a 
standing column in which volunteer columnists 
write a weekly commentary on various aspects 
of women’s war and community service. These 
columns have given the C.V.B. a priceless 
chance to bring the needs of the community 
and the obligations of the individual to the 
community before the general public. 


cation 


Winnipeg, 


The Block Plan 


Last spring, the bureau undertook to organ- 
ize the city for Women’s Voluntary Services 
by means of the Block Plan which several 
American cities, notably New Bedford, have 
found to be efficient. The city was divided into 
four districts which were then zoned. Each 
zone leader is responsible for the block captains 
who are in turn responsible for carrying in- 
formation to every woman in the block. This 
was a colossal job in a city of 300,000 and was 
only possible because the response from every 
quarter was not only immediate but magnificent. 

The Block Plan has been a going concern 
for six months now. In that time the organiza- 
tion has handled four major campaigns, a heavy 
load for a new venture—the Red Cross cam- 
paign, the canning and victory garden regis- 


welve 





ition, a registration for women blood donors, 
| the Community Chest Drive. Both the Red 
ss and the Chest drives were accomplished 
th the minimum of trouble and the maximum 
iciency. Some districts actually showed a 
ndred percent response and almost every area 
‘eeded the quota by several thousand dollars. 
[he remarkable thing about the Block Plan, 
wever, is the way it has brought new people 
to the life of the community. Housewives, 
tied to their homes by young children, had suf- 
ered from a sense of futility and frustration. 
(hey wanted to participate but they were cut 
ff by circumstances. Now they are able to do 

job. The W.V.S. block captains call on the 
women in their block between breaktast and 
lunch. They take the baby along in the pram 
or keep an eye on the older children as they 
play on a nearby lawn. They are discovering 
that they have neighbours. 

Not only has the Block Plan brought an 
atmosphere of neighbourliness and esprit de 
orps to an entirely new group of women, but 
it has actually opened up sections of the town 
which have never been canvassed before. The 
Block Plan chairmen feel that the plan has 
infinite possibilities in the field of education. 
By receiving the special information required 
for each canvass, the block captain herself be- 
comes better informed. In giving her neigh- 
bours the information, she helps instruct them 
in the community needs in war and peace as 
in the Red Cross and the Community Chest. 

In summing up, the educational programme 
of the Central Volunteer Bureau is to educate 
volunteers through service, to train volunteers 
through specific courses if necessary and to 
give intelligent co-operation to existing edu- 
cational organizations. 

In the four years since it started, the Central 
Volunteer Bureau office has grown apace, since 
it would have been impossible to handle such 


a huge number of volunteers without a com- 
The C.V.B. is now 
part of the Co-Ordinating Board for war and 
welfare services which is the overall planning 


petent professional staff. 


organization for the community. It employs a 
full-time paid placement secretary and two full- 
time stenographers. Of course volunteers are 
Last 
month fifty volunteers gave the equivalent of 


thirty full days work in the C.V.B. office. 


essential in order to supplement this staff. 


There is no fixed formula for success but 
certainly three major factors have influenced 
the growth of the bureau. First, women of 
training and imagination and a gift for organi- 
zation were chosen For 
the 
executive secretary of the Winnipeg Council 
of Social Agencies, and the original 


for the executive. 


example, ‘the original President is now 
Vice- 
president is now Commander of all the Cana- 
dian Army Women overseas. Fortunately, 
when they left, there were other women of the 
same calibre ready to take over the job. 
Imagination has made it possible for the Bureau 
always to be a little ahead of the news so that 
it was ready when emergencies broke. Careful 
organization has put teeth into this imagination. 

Second, the newspapers gave remarkable 

The educational 
publicity provided by the press “sold” the pro- 
ject to the general public in a way which could 
not otherwise have been possible. Third, the 
rank and file of women in the town showed a 


remarkable spirit. 


support to the new venture. 


They were willing to widen 
the boundaries of smaller organizations in order 
to include a community-wide idea. 

It is this last reason which indicates that 
democracy in this middle western Canadian 
town is alive and vigorous. When the call for 
service came, thousands of women from every 
part of the city offered the strength of their 
hands, their time, and their devotion. 


their works speak for them. 


Surely 





In a discussion group no one sits “like a bump 
a log”. Each “pulls his own weight’, con- 
butes his honest opinions nd does not let the 
cussion lag. Neither does he talk too much or 
» often. His idea is to get and to give as much 


iormation as possible and not merely to air his 


own views. To have good discussion it is necessary 
to be good-humoured, to be tolerant of other views 
and to listen as well as to speak. 

“The new world will be built from the group 
up, not by a master plan handed down from above.” 


From A GUIDE TO GROUP DISCUSSION. 
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‘Proof of the Pudding”’ 


By O. J. W. SHUGG 


¥ you were listening to National Farm Radio 


Forum on November 8th you heard Dr. 
Howard R. Tolley, Chief of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, United States De- 


partment of Agriculture. Dr. Tolley has a 
reputation as an administrator and a scientist 
with a deep understanding of things democratic. 
In his lucid “The Farmer Citizen at 
War,” which appeared early this year, he set 
down a precept which has been the dominat- 
ing philosophy of National Farm Radio Forum 
since its inception. Dr. Tolley wrote, ‘Demo- 
cratic government demands that the citizen be 
a full partner with the technician and admin- 
istrator in the 


bor Kk 


decision- 

the 
expert must at all times rely upon the judg- 
ment of the common man, for, in the aggregate, 


and 
making of the governmental process 


consultations 


the combined judgments of all citizens con- 


stitute the values that society goes by . . . the 
values that limit the possibilities of social 
action.” Dr. Tolley goes on to point out that 


in order to contribute effectively to democratic 


progress, the expert must strive to broaden 


that scheme of values. He can do this only 
by broadening public understanding of his 


work. 


Farm Morale Low 

When Farm Radio Forum came into being 
four years ago, rural Canada was just begin- 
ning to recover from the worst depression in 
its history. If you want to be realistic about 
it there were only two kinds of rural com- 
munities in those days—those that were alive 
and those that were half dead. For a variety 
of economic reasons 


some communities 


weathered the depression better than others. 


Those more fortunate communities had in them 
many people whose minds were reaching out 
for knowledge and ideas that could be trans- 
lated into community action for the good of 
all. The other kind of community was peopled 
with minds turned inward upon the cares and 


worries of an exacting life which seemed to 
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promise little easement in the future. Except 
in the minds of a very few there was n 
thought that the individual could or should 
have any influence upon the affairs and policies 
of the day. Instead, a dull resentment burned 
at politicians and governments over whom, it 
was thought, the individual had no control. 

At that time many farm people would have 
let democracy slip away because they did not 
understand how it should work, or that it could 
work. Twenty years of recurring economic 
had blunted their awareness to the 
dangers of drift. Only the war with its 
bloody examples brought back into sharper 
focus the ascendency of the common man and 
the dangers of drift. 


crises 


Confidence Returns 


Four years ago Canadian farmers began to 
realize that they still had an important stake 
in the future. The food they produced was 
needed as never before their sons were 
needed in two places at once! Confidence 
slowly seeped back into the rural community 
as the world and his brother re-discovered the 


farmer. As for the farmers—well, thousands 
of them made up their minds they had been 
bringing up the rear of the social and economic 
parade long enough. 

Farm people as a whole did not suddenly 
awaken and decide to go after their place in 
the sun. thousands of them 
began quietly to revise their thinking, and they 
were looking for information with which to 
form new judgments. 


Rather, many 


Farm Radio Forum 
came into being to serve this need and for 
four years it has been devoted to broadening 
rural understanding through discussion of social 
and economic problems. If rural people were 
to have a full part in the democratic processes 
of the country their judgments must be strong 
and sound. Such judgment could be solidly 
founded upon understanding and experience 
gained through discussion and action in their 


own communities. Thus ran the thought of 
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se who guided the development of this 
ique experiment in adult education. 
Most people who read these words will have 
me knowledge of the National Farm Radio 
rum technique. For those who have not, 
brief explanation will be helpful. It is a 
iral listening-group project using both radio 
the printed word as aids to discussion. 
1e project is made possible through the co- 
peration of the Canadian Federation of Agri- 
ulture, the Canadian Association for Adult 
Education and the Canadian Broadcasting Cor- 
ration. The CBC assumes responsibility 
for the cost of the broadcasts and their pro- 
juction, while the other two organizations 
ok after the organizing of groups and the 
maintenance of a national office and staff. A 
national secretary and assistant secretary main- 
tain constant touch with the provincial Forum 
organizations by correspondence and various 
publications which contain study material and 
news of Forum activity. A national executive, 
made up of two representatives of each of the 
cooperating organizations, is the guiding ad- 
ministrative body. In the provinces actual 
organization of discussion groups is carried on 
by over twenty-five agencies, including uni- 
versity extension departments, provincial de- 
partments of agriculture and farm organizations. 


Growth Is Steady 

At the conclusion of the third year of Farm 
Xadio Forum last March, there were 17,326 
farm people meeting regularly in discussion 


| 


roups across Canada each Monday night. 
\Vith bad roads and weather conditions in all 
reas last winter, it was remarkable that Forum 
ttendance not only equalled but topped that 
| the previous year. 

last winter’s series of broadcasts and dis- 
ussions saw Farm Forum grow into some- 
hing resembling a national institution. “Here 

last,” farmers were saying, “is something 
at's our own. The broadcasts give us the 
eeling of being joined together in a common 
fort to improve our understanding. Our 
scussion really gets somewhere. We see our 
eighbors coming together to discuss and plan 
ww to tackle local problems. If we can solve 
mmunity problems, and we have, why can’t 
e tackle national 


issues?” When farm 


people begin to think in terms such as these, 
rural confidence is a-building. 

The Farm Forum technique is worth looking 
at closely because it has achieved minor 
miracles. These minor miracles may one day 
help produce a greater one 
population. 


a unified farm 
While the project is primarily 
concerned with discussion of social and eco- 





nomic problems, it is accomplishing a new 
understanding between the agricultural regions 
of Canada. The Maritime farmer now sees 
he has the same basic problems as the Prairie 
farmer. The Prairie farmer begins to under- 
stand that the Eastern farmer is not lounging in 
ease and luxury any more than he is. Thou- 
sands are convinced that problems like securing 
adequate health services, better farm credit, 
meeting production objectives, and so on, must 
be worked out together. These convictions 
have been reached largely through the efforts 
of Farm Forum. There is every indication 
such convictions will spread so long as the 
project carries the spark which has resulted 
in constructive action in the local community. 
Provincial Forum organizers report that they 
have never seen farm people busier or happier 
than those participating in Forum activity. 

From the beginning of National Farm Radio 
Forum it was realized that discussion without 
action would soon peter out. Forums were 
warned that community discussion was not 
enough. They were receiving new ideas and 
knowledge through broadcasts and study ma- 
terial which should be actively applied in their 
own community. Self-help was an underlying 
theme during the initial years of the project 
and most Forums accepted this approach as a 
sound one. Even during the first and second 
years, the weekly reports from Forums to 
their provincial secretaries began to show new 
activity stirring in rural Canada. 


A New Neighborliness 


The first phenomenon reported was that 
some farm people who had grown bitter and 
disillusioned during the depression years were 
coming to Forum meetings and taking part in 
the discussions. At first such people came 
mainly to criticize but as time went on their 
outlook changed to a healthier view. Scores of 
Forums reported a new feeling of neighbor- 
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liness in their communities that they had not 
known since the automobile became general. 
People who never opened their mouths in a 
meeting, were beginning to voice their ideas 
in discussion. 

The third season of the Forum, which was 
last winter, was the most successful from the 
The tech- 
nique had been refined by experience and was 


point of view of practical results. 


kept closely in line with the then current 
For 
instance, they heard about Canada’s wartime 
farm programme from the Minister of Agri- 
Hon. J. G. Two weeks 
later a broadcast based on Forum reports dealt 


desires of farm people for information. 


culture, Gardiner. 
with what farmers thought about the govern- 
most cases 
the farmer viewpoint was reasonable, for the 
arguments had been rounded by discussion. In 


ment’s agricultural policies. In 


this regard an interesting observation has been 
made by the Provincial Forum secretary for 
British Columbia. Coming to his office were 
reports from individual listeners and Forum 
groups. Almost without exception the con- 
clusions reached by the Forums were better 
balanced and more logical and progressive than 
those of the individual. Group discussion had 
made the difference. 

Manpower on the farm was a sore point with 
Canadian farmers last season, and government 
Forums de- 
manded to know what was what and got their 
National Selective Service of- 
ficials in person on a Forum broadcast. Such 


policies were in a state of flux. 


answer from 
a cross-section of organized farm opinion could 
not be ignored, nor was it. 

Thus it that farmer and 
expert met through the democratic medium of 


was last season 
Farm Radio Forum. The judgments of farmers 
were brought to bear on government policies, 
with the policy-makers or administrators hav- 
ing an opportunity to present their explana- 
tions. Farmers insisted they be represented 
on the various wartime boards affecting agri- 
culture. Provisions for such representation 


were made and it is reasonable to assume 


that farmers speaking through their democratic 
Forum had influence in this regard. 


While Farm Forum groups were keeping 


an eye on national policies affecting agriculture, 
they were busy applying the results of their 


discussion to community problems. Since the: 
are more or less typical, let us look at wha 
happened in the 
Saskatchewan. 


Ontario an 
For the purposes of Farn 
Forum Nova Scotia and New Brunswick func 
tion as a single unit under a Farm Forun 
secretary provided for by the Departments o 
Agriculture of the two provinces. 


Maritimes, 


A single 
Forum committee serves the two provinces 
which in itself is a salutary achievement 11 
Maritime affairs. 


New Farm Group 


The development in Gore, Hants County, 
N.S., is a good example of what was done by 
Forums. After a hard struggle one Forum 
was established in Gore. In two weeks the 
people in this Forum held a general meeting 
at which seven school sections were repre- 
sented. Six went back and organized their 
Forums. At the close of the Forum 
series in March a meeting was called at which 


own 


125 farm people were present representing the 
seven Forums, as well as other parts of the 
district. This meeting organized the Gore 
District Farmers’ Association, the first farm 
organization in that area for twenty or thirty 
years. Last spring, the Nova Scotia county 
of Antigonish used Forum groups as a basis 
in working out plans for meeting 1943 food 
production goals. 

There was similar activity in New Bruns- 
wick where an unusual and interesting result 
of Farm Forum activity has come to light 
recently. The N.B. Department of Agriculture 
has found that in outlying districts of the 
province informal Forum groups were listen- 
ing to Farm Forum and carrying on by them- 
selves last winter. These groups never sent 
in reports to their provincial Forum secretary 
but proceeded to organize a community system 
for cooperative purchasing of farm supplies. 

From the beginning Farm Forum develop- 
ment in Ontario was spectacular. The main 
reason for this was that for years the edu- 
cational people of the United Farmers of 
Ontario had been carrying on a program of 
“neighbor nights”. As a result the ground- 
work for many Farm Forum groups had been 
laid already. When Farm Forum got properly 
under way as many as 6,000 Ontario farm 
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ple took part in discussion on a single Mon- 
1y night. Out of 48 Ontario counties only 
ven had no Forums last winter. 


Community Projects Increase 


Development of community action projects 
rising from Forum discussion has gained in- 
reasing headway in Ontario. In the second 
vear of Farm Forum only four action projects 
were studied—credit unions, co-operative pur- 
chasing, municipal health, and larger units of 
school administration. Last year five more 
action projects were added—nutrition, use of 
manpower and machinery, Federation of Agri- 
culture organization, the rural school, con- 
servation. Much practical community activity 
has resulted. 

Forum study and action has increased the 
number of credit unions in rural Ontario from 
three to eight. Five new cooperative buying 
clubs have been founded as well as two larger 
cooperative enterprises at Ayr and Seaforth. 
Larger units of school administration have 
come into being in several sections of the prov- 
ince. Rural school inspectors report that 
school districts which formerly would have 
nothing to do with the idea of the larger unit, 
have made an about-face as the result of Forum 
discussion. It is expected that by this winter 
as many as twenty larger units of school admin- 
istration will have come into being because of 
this impetus. 

Ontario has only one municipal doctor 
scheme but there would be at least a dozen 
if legislation permitted. Because of three 
vears’ discussion, Forum groups across Canada 
are better able to take an intelligent part in the 
planning of any health scheme set up in Canada. 
Voubtless Canadian farmers will make their 
desires felt when health legislation comes up 
in parliament early next year. 

Saskatchewan Forums found the study of 
redit unions to their liking. Last March the 
provincial secretary reported that twenty-one 
new credit unions were likely to appear, with 

e spade-work already being done for many 

re. One Forum group was purchasing a 
imbine cooperatively; several were working 

some phase of social insurance, mainly 
ealth ; one group took the lead in a movement 
) have all cattle in the community T.B. tested ; 


another started a sunflower-growing project 
while still another was working on a farm book- 
keeping plan. Similar examples of action pro- 
jects could be cited for all provinces. 

All this appears to be in the democratic tra- 
dition, but do the farm people have anything 
to say about planning the broadcasts and sub- 
ject matter? They do, indeed. Take the cur- 
rent series of Farm Forum broadcasts. Before 
the third season’s broadcasts closed last March, 
all Forums were asked for comments and sug- 
gestions regarding procedure and_ subject 
matter for the season. Consequently some 
fairly radical changes have been made. There 
was a desire for fewer main subjects treated 
in more detail. Between November, 1943, and 
March, 1944, only five main subjects will be 
dealt with, as compared with previous seasons 
when a different subject was discussed each 
week. The current radio pattern calls for three 
discussion broadcasts on different phases of 
each main subject, with the fourth broadcast 
each month in the form of a national review 
called, descriptively enough, ““What the Forums 
Say About It.” This broadcast may prove to be 
a powerful factor in crystallizing farm opinion 
for it will give national coverage to ideas being 
arrived at concurrently by a large group of 
thinking, well-informed farmers. 

Farm people, like all other sections of the 
population, have heard a lot about planning, 
and they say they want to know more about 
it. They want to know what is involved in 
planning so they can help plan for agriculture. 
As a result, the theme of the current Farm 
Radio Forum series is “Planning for Plenty”. 
The broadcasts and study material will deal 
with price control, health, farm finance, the 
rural community, and food production objec- 
tives in 1944. By next March, farm people 
will have a clearer concept of planning. Radio 
surveys show there are a great many urban 
Forum listeners who will have a new under- 
standing of where agriculture intends to fit 
into post-war planning. 

The Bowmanville (Ont.) Statesman summed 
up National Farm Radio Forum editorially, in 
one sentence, “These Forums have become a 
vital, moving, educative influence in all rural 
Canada.” 
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Adult Education in an Ontario Community 


By C. H. 


“ DULT EDUCATION”! In these days 

of compulsory schooling the words sug- 
gest something omitted or neglected and now 
taken up afresh; they have the flavour of loose- 
leaf and blackboards, lectures and libraries, 
And yet Adult Edu- 
should comprehend every intelligent 
activity of body and soul; the Adult Education- 


ist more than any other should be able to say 


spectacles and whiskers! 
cation 


with Terence: “I am a man; I consider no 
So inter- 
preted, this movement is concerned not only 


human activity outside my province’. 


with classes in English, Psychology and Phi- 
losophy, but with the Drama, the Dance, the 
Gymnasium, the Swimming Pool, the Artist’s 
Studio, the Loom, the Workshop, the Car- 
penter’s Bench, yes, and even the Quilting Bee, 

every activity of man and woman seeking 
self-expression, seeking to do things better than 
before. 

It was out of such a creed that the Hamilton 
Adult As in 


many another city there are in Hamilton liter- 


Education Council was created. 


ally scores of groups, clubs, societies, and gasso- 


ciations engaged in activities which qualify 
them for inclusion under the above definition 
of Adult Education. 
pendent groups formed by a few enthusiasts to 
fill others 
branches of Dominion-wide organizations such 


Some of these are inde- 


some definitely local need; are 
as are represented in every Canadian com- 
munity. 

The city librarian, Miss Freda Waldon, con- 
firmed this while preparing to distribute a 
questionnaire whose object was to discover the 
library needs of groups engaged in any form 


When the 


list of addresses was completed, it was found 


of Adult Education, so interpreted. 


that over seventy such groups would have to 


be contacted. Who would have believed there 


were so many? Who was aware even of the 


existence of a quarter of that number? Here 


then was an opportunity ‘for something more 
than the mere gathering of information. Should 


these groups be made aware of one an- 


STEARN 


other’s existence? And should not the world, 
at least the Hamilton world, know what was 
being done for Adult Education in their city ? 
On May 20, 1942, a provisional committee 
was called to consider the possibility of organ- 
izing all Adult Education agencies in the city 
as one body. Representatives of McMaster 
University, the Hamilton Association, the 
3oard of Education, the Workers’ Education 
Association, the Y.M.C.A., the Y.W.C.A. and 
the Public Library were present. The fruitage 
of this and several subsequent meetings was an 
invitation to all Adult Education groups in 
Hamilton to send delegates to a conference at 
McMaster University in September of that 
year. Following an address by Professor 
Maine of the University of Western Ontario, 
the “Hamilton Council of 
Agencies” was constituted. 
(NOTE: 
popular. 


Adult Education 


This high-sounding title is not 
At present it is usual to refer to it as 
the “Hamilton Adult Education Council”, but 
it is hoped that the development of the council’s 
activities and influence will justify the adoption 
of the shorter and yet more comprehensive 
name, “Hamilton Community Council’.) 

Other well-known personages in the Adult 
Education world were present to speed the 
council on its way: Neil Morrison of the C.B.C., 
David Smith of Barrie, and Drummond Wren 
of the W.E.A., all lent a hand and took charge 
of the discussion groups which met after the 
address. Thus the prospective members of the 
new council were initiated into its aims. 

This was a most auspicious and promising 
beginning. Not the least noteworthy feature 
of this first gathering was the surprise on the 
faces of many of the ladies and gentlemen on 
meeting at this conference acquaintances whom 
they least suspected of taking lively interest 11 
service of this nature. From then on they wer« 
part of the same organization; they had sat 
at the same table and paid (some of them! 
the small conference fee. 

This newly realized consciousness of unit) 
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is bound to have its embarrassing conse- upon this acknowledged need is in itself an 
ences. It had been thought that the first accomplishment. Wherever and whenever post- 
sult of such a conference would be the dis- war building schemes are under scrutiny, the 
ery of much overlapping and waste effort, knowledge that the Hamilton Adult Education 
| the organizers were prepared to face the Council is pressing for a Community Centre 
ficult task of tactfully suggesting that this counts for something. 
lub might confine itself to this, that society to And now comes the “Citizens’ Forum”, the 
it, and so on. These anxieties, however, project par excellence, the perfect opportunity 
wed groundless. Instead the membership for positive action. The study-group sub- 
said: What do we do now?, a sufficiently committee formed last year is discovering that 
embarrassing enquiry, but in reality the fulfil- it was “for just such a time as this” that it came 
ment of the organizers’ fondest dreams. Thus into being. It has met with the general execu- 
n the evening of the conference an attempt was_ tive committee and plans have been laid to 
ide by the provisional executive to draw up employ all the machinery of the council to 
programme. As a result two definite pieces organize the radio-listening groups required for 
‘work were begun: a sub-committee was ap- the success of the Forum. A public meeting has 
inted to investigate the possibility of reviving been called for November 10th, at which Dr. 
he teaching of the English language to the David Petegorsky of the Wartime Information 
Canadians in the city’s industrial areas; Board has consented to speak, and to which 
ther sub-committee was chosen to arrange representatives of all the Adult Education 
e formation of study-groups. Both of these agencies in Hamilton will be invited, if not 
mmittees have achieved their objectives, at actually summoned. 
least in part and are still at work. If this is the only piece of work the council 
One of the outstanding events in the early is destined to accomplish, it will have justified 
nths of the Council’s life was the address its existence. The benefits conferred will be 
elivered by Dr. E. A. Corbett at its first public mutual. The local organization will distribute 
meeting. Uttering a warning against the adop-_ publicity and the study bulletins as they come 
n of a policy of what he called “intellectual in, keep a check on the progress of the listening 
nd-outs”, he advised a programme of posi- groups and collate the reports of the different 
e action. It was a reminder that the enquiry: group-leaders. It will thus act as a cohesive 
\Vhat do we do now?, must be answered, or agent for the council, making it self-conscious, 
he council would die of inertia. the whole becoming thereby aware of its parts, 
It was not difficult to discover a project in as the parts will become aware of the whole. 
which every constituent member of the council Thus it is anticipated that, not long after the 
did, could, or should have an interest. Hamilton beginning of the main broadcast programme, 
is no Community Centre, a block of buildings it will be possible to call out the complete mem- 
which space would be available for an audi- bership to attend en masse one of the more 
torlum or two, a museum, an art gallery and_ timely broadcasts. On this occasion the tech- 
ther desperately needed accommodation, if the nique of the small listening group will be mag- 
ltural needs of the city are to be adequately _ nified for all to see and share, the only difference 
vided for. A city of this size really requires being that the discussion following the broad- 
re than one such centre, but the council is cast will for obvious reasons be led by a 
pting as its chief objective the securing of specially chosen panel. 
te for the first and the erection of a suitable Welded together by such a common occupa- 
ce upon it. It is a bold programme, a_ tion and interest, the Hamilton Council of 
mers’ programme perhaps, but a pro- Adult Education Agencies will solidify into an 
nme nevertheless, a clear challenge to pro- Adult Education Council; this in its turn will 
sive activity. That all the groups in mem- become a Community Council. And when a 
\ip with the council should be aware of the real Community Council demands a Community 


t 


ect and be helping to focus public opinion Centre, it gets it! 
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Citizens’ Forum---So Far 


By GEORGE GRANT 


AVE you ever started a snowball down a 
slope, and seen it become the size of a 
cannon ball? This is rather like the momentum 
and size that the Citizens’ Forum on Canada in 
the Post-War W orld is gaining as it rolls along. 
All across Canada, the response has been more 
enthusiastic than we had dared to hope. This 
response has shown, if anyone needed proof, 
that the people of Canada are deeply concerned 
with thoughts of tomorrow. They want to learn 
more of the facts, and to express their opinion 
on the problems. It has demonstrated, too, that 
literally hundreds of organizations were waiting 
for some such opportunity to come along. 

A month before the starting date, before the 
promotion of the Citizens’ Forums had even 
got well under way, scores of groups have writ- 
ten in to the national office, at 198 College 
Street, Toronto, saying that they are ready 
to go. Each day the mail brings a dozen re- 
quests for more information about the project, 
from all over the country. 

The greatest achievement to date is the 
fact that offices have now been set up in all the 
provinces, to organize and service the Forums 
on a provincial basis. All local Citizens’ Forums 
will register with these regional headquarters, 
and receive from them study-bulletins, guides on 
conducting Forums, lists of films, and so on. 

In British Columbia the provincial organiza- 
tion is in the hands of Dr. Shrum of the Depart- 
ment of Extension at the University of British 
Columbia, and Mrs. Kern of the Parent-Teach- 
ers’ Association is working with him. 

In Alberta the scheme has been handled by 
the Provincial Adult Education Council through 
the cooperation of the Department of Exten- 
sion at the University of Alberta, under Donald 
Cameron. Wide plans have been instituted 
throughout the province. 

Professor K. W. Gordon of the Department 
of Extension at the University of Saskatchewan 
is in charge of the work in this province. A 


large meeting has been held with representatives 
of many provincial organizations, and an ex- 
tensive scheme of publicity and promotion has 
been set in motion. 

In Manitoba, the project is being handled 
through the Department of Extension at the 
University of Manitoba, with Watson Thomson 
in charge. In Winnipeg the Central Volunteer 
Bureau have offered their full cooperation, and 
Mrs. Tannis Murray has been appointed urban 
listening organizer. 

A meeting for the province of Ontario was 
held on October 2nd. A provincial committee 
was formed under the chairmanship of Harvey 
Mitchell, President of the Ontario Secondary 
School Teachers’ Federation. A provincial of- 
fice has been set up in Simcoe Hall, at the 
University of Toronto. In cities such as 
Ottawa, Hamilton, Toronto, London and 
Peterborough, local committees will work in 
cooperation with the provincial office. 

Several meetings have been held in Montreal 
out of which a Quebec Council of Citizens’ 
Forums has been formed. Alex Sim of Mac- 
donald College has been appointed executive 
secretary. An office will be opened in Montreal. 
Close cooperation has been received from Mrs. 
Ware of the Local Council of Women, A. C. 
Lawson of the Young Men’s Board of Trade, 
Dr. Morley and Mr. Harry Avison. 

In the Maritimes Dr. Blakeny and Dr. Pea- 
cock of the Department of Education, New 
Brunswick, are 


contacting organizations 


throughout this province. In Nova Scotia the 
project is being carried under the leadership 
of Dr. Richter of the Institute of Public Affairs, 
Dalhousie University. Dr. Croteau is directing 
the work in Prince Edward Island. 

Members of our armed services will be 


participating in Citizens’ Forum through the 


cooperation of the educational branches and the 


Canadian Legion Educational Services. 
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« IN MY OPINION 











To the Editor, Food For Thought: 

My article on “Canadian Newspapers and 
Adult Education” in the’ September issue of Food 
For Thought has drawn considerable fire from 
certain newspaper quarters. I should like to reply 
to this criticism if space permits. I refer in par- 
ticular to an editorial article in the Winnipeg Free 
Press signed “G.V.F.” 

This article was written, presumably, by 
George V. Ferguson, managing editor of the 
Free Press. It was reprinted in other Canadian 
newspapers. 

It was hardly to be expected that newspaper- 
men would like my article, but I should have 
thought, if it was unsound, some strong arguments 
could have been brought against it. But Mr. 
Ferguson’s reply, though brilliant in invective, 
was utterly lacking in effective refutation as this 
letter will show. 

The main thesis of my article was stated in 
the first two paragraphs as follows: 

“A famous American newspaper editor, when 
asked for a definition of news, replied, ‘When a 
dog bites a man that is not news, but when a man 
bites a dog that is news.’ 

“Here in a nutshell is the professional news- 
paperman’s attitude to the happenings of the day. 
For the newspaper has long since ceased to be 
(if it ever was) merely a dispassionate record of 
events, because the newspaper has become big busi- 
ness and as such must show a profit or fail. And 
in order to be profitable the newspaper must sell 
widely not only to reap the cash benefit of the sales 
but also to attract advertisers who naturally choose 
to advertise in the papers with the largest cir- 
culation. The newspaper therefore aims to appeal 
to as many potential buyers as possible and this 
urgency to make sales conditions to a large extent 
the treatment of the news.” 

Mr. Ferguson calls the above definition of news 
“balderdash” and says he fails to see what it has 
to do with the newspaper becoming big husiness. 
This definition did not originate with me but with 
‘ very successful newspaper editor who used it 
to impress on his reporters the sort of news story 
he wanted. It was the application of this principle 
vhich raised the New York Sun from utter failure 
to colossal success under the management of 
Charles A. Dana.* If this approach to news can 
pell the difference between financial failure and 


*Mott, F. L., American Journalism, N.Y., Mac- 
llan, 1941, pp. 374-8. 


success, then its connection with big business is 
clearly a vital one. Mr. Ferguson does not and 
cannot deny that the newspaper has become big 
business nor that it must make a profit or fail. 

Mr. Ferguson does not deny, either, that in 
order to be profitable newspapers must appeal to 
a wide audience and attract as many advertisers as 
possible. He says that if “La McKenzie lived in 
Winnipeg, got married here, died here... it 
would be duly recorded in... the Free Press.” 
And he points out that “La McKenzie has no 
circulation value at all.” Exactly. And that is 
the reason that although she might receive the 
usual death or marriage notice customary with all 
newspapers, the item would not be featured. In 
other words, one’s importance as a citizen, one’s 
news value, conditions the treatment of one’s very 
death notice. Mr. Ferguson says also that the 
influence of advertisers would have no effect on 
the editors’ decision “to report these happenings 
in her life’. My article never claimed that it 
would, or that advertisers try to exercise control 
over all news items. What was stated was that 
newspapers cannot survive on subscriptions alone 
and therefore they are “largely dependent on the 
advertisers”; and further that “editors say they 
rarely, if ever, receive direct threats from adver- 
tisers over the treatment of any news. One can 
easily understand, however, that editors become 
adept at handling ‘dangerous’ news in a circum- 
spect manner”. I don’t need to indicate to the 
reader or to Mr. Ferguson the sort of news that 
advertisers might consider “dangerous”. 

Mr. Ferguson continues with his line of argu- 
ment. If “La McKenzie” were in Winnipeg news 
items about her activities would appear in the 
Free Press “despite the sadder fact that neglect of 
her activities would result in no change in the 
profit and loss account of the Free Press”. May 
I repeat that what was claimed in my article was 
this: the “urgency to make sales conditions to a 
large extent the treatment of the news.” It was 
not suggested that all news having no direct effect 
on the profits of a newspaper was automatically 
excluded from its columns. 

The Free Press editor, lacking effective argu- 
ments, says, “They (i.e. remarks in the article) 
show many traces of something very common in 
Canada, viz., that a study of Toronto appears to 
be adequate as a study of Canada”. He does not 
specify which remarks led him to make this retort. 
He passes on, aS [ shall, to his next charge “that 
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something British is bound to be better than some- 
thing Canadian. La McKenzie holds up the 
British press as an exemplar for Canadian news- 
papers”. Again, he does not specify the grounds 
for this astounding conclusion which is entirely 
without foundation in the article. Mr. Ferguson 
accuses me farther on of having done “what is 
commonly called a smear job”. It sounds as if 
he really hadn’t read my article at all! 

The reference to British newspapers in my 
article was to the effect that “owing to the reduced 
paper ration” they have been stripped of “many 
of the trimmings which clutter Canadian papers 
and render them confusing”. It requires consider- 
able stretching of the imagination to see in this a 
general comparison between British and Canadian 
newspapers. The statement refers solely to a war- 
time development. But even if it did give the 
impression of a predisposition to believe in the 


superiority of things British this impression is 
reversed farther on when, in referring to British 
news magazines the writer says, “It is very rarely 
in Canada that a newspaper ventures to criticize 
the British government and readers are apt to 
receive the impression that whereas in Canada 
things may be grossly mismanaged, in England 
all is a model of efficiency. Regular persual of the 
British weeklies dispels this illusion”. 

Mr. Ferguson is scornful of PM to which refer- 
ence is made in the article as an experimental 
type of newspaper. He agrees that “in its field 
it does what it sets out to do”. And he concludes, 
“Tt is not what Canadian newspapers do. We are 
better off as we are”. To this smug complacency 
I can only say, “I wonder !” 


Yours sincerely, 


Rut I. McKeEnzZIE. 
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A POLITICAL PARTY GROWING UP 


Make This Your Canada by Davin Lewis and 
FRANK Scott (a C.C.F. publication). 


The phenomenal growth of the C.C.F. vote in 
recent Provincial elections and Federal by-elec- 
tions, has aroused wide interest in that Party’s 
programme and policy. Whether the reader is a 
member of the C.C.F. from long-standing con- 
viction; whether he is one of the thousands who 
voted C.C.F. as a vague protest against the old 
parties; or whether he voted for one of the old 
parties and wants to know more about this new 
and rapidly-growing Canadian political force, he 
will find this book illuminating. 

The national leader of the party, M. J. Coldwell, 
says in his preface: “Though Make This Your 
Canada is not a formal party statement but is, 
rather, the authors’ personal conception of our 
movement's place and philosophy, it nevertheless 
presents a faithful outline of the principles, his- 
tory and organization of the C.C.F.” As such, 
this paper-bound book of a little over 200 pages 
sets forth in more terse and somewhat livelier style 
the basic arguments covered by the Party’s 
“Democracy Needs Socialism”—published in 1938, 
which was itself a shortened version of the weighty 
“Social Planning for Canada” (1935). 

The distinctive feature of this new volume, how- 
ever, is the large section devoted to the effect of 
This is a sub- 
ject which few if any writers, C.C.F. or other- 
wise, have After pointing out that 


the war on the Canadian economy. 


covered, 


Canada’s national income has leapt from 2.7 bil- 
lions in 1932 to 8.8 billions in 1942; that whereas 
in 1932 there were three-quarters of a million 
Canadians unemployed and over a million and a 
half on relief, in 1942 there is an acute manpower 
shortage; that whereas in 1932 a million dollars 
a year could not be found for public works, in 
1942 the federal treasury spent 13 million dollars 
a day for war, the authors set out to demonstrate 
that this tremendous change took place “only 
because we shelved for the duration some of the 
basic habits and practices of capitalism and sub- 
stituted for them a policy of production in accord- 
ance with war needs.” The authors make clear 
that this is not by any means their idea of socialist 
planning; it is planning with “capitalism still 
very much in the saddle”, and grudging and patchy 
planning at that. Nevertheless, say they, even 
with this awkward mongrel economy which the 
war has fathered, the Canadian people, working 
with Canadian resources, have achieved miracles 
Therefore, what is to come after the war—a return 
to “free enterprise”, or a resolute step forward 
towards genuine socialism? 

The first half of the book is an economic history 
of Canada, particularly during the past ten years 
The reader will find here, conveniently grouped, 
much pertinent factual and statistical data relative 
to health, housing, education and other topics of 
interest to anyone concerned about post-war prob- 
lems. The second half, a history of the C.C.F 
Party, with two appendices: the “Regina Mani- 
festo”, adopted in July 1933 at the Convention 
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which brought the party into. being; and the 
Party’s latest pronouncement, “For Victory and 
Reconstruction”, adopted at the Seventh National 
Convention, Toronto, July 1942. 

Pictorial graphs illumine the pages and the 
irguments. So do graphic phrases. Mr. Scott 
and Mr. Lewis are no dry doctrinaires. In the 
concluding chapter they give a socialist’s definition 
f freedom: 

[he old Anglo-Saxon word ‘freo’ which is the 
root of our word ‘free’, brings out the communal 
basis of liberty very clearly: it means ‘to be 
loved’. The free man was the loved man, the 
respected member of a group, someone within the 
family circle. Christianity and other religions 
have always taught this principle of love for one’s 
neighbour. No man is really free in a society 
which does not care whether he lives or dies, is 
underpaid or unemployed, ill-housed or poorly 
nourished. In such a society he becomes a slave 
to poverty, disease, ignorance and fear—even if it 
has given him the right to vote, to strike, and the 
theoretical right to look for a new job. Freedom 
is found by common action within society and 
through society.” 


J.H. 


THE FAILURE OF NERVE 
lhe Macchiavellians by JAMES BURNHAM. 

[his is the fitting and necessary successor to the 
author’s earlier book “The Managerial Revolution”. 
For where the first book described the next stage 
in the development of human society (the revolu- 
tion by the managers), this one is an exposition 
f his general theory of history, as it has evolved 
through the ages. This theory of history, in barest 
utline, is that mankind is divided always and 
irrevocably into two divisions: first, a small 
minority of energetic rulers; second, a lazy mass of 
lull ruled. The character of any given civilization 
is always found in the character of its particular 
elite or ruling class, who produce typical institu- 
tions, typical art and typical myths. The rest of 
the population are merely passive instruments, who 
work for their masters, accept the institutions and 
ire kept quiet by the myths. All they want is 

ead to fill their stomachs and circuses to drug 
their minds. This division of society into two 
parts, the ruled and rulers, has always been true 

| will be true in the future. Anybody who dares 


to think differently, is, according to Burnham, a 
woolly headed idealist. 

This theory of history is, of course, the com- 
plete opposite to any the adult educator could 
possibly accept. The very fact that one enters 
a profession like education (unless one is either 
dishonest or blind) is that one believes mankind 
is capable of development—is worth developing. If 
one did not, if one believed as Burnham does that 
the life of man is “nasty, brutish and short”, then 
there would be no point in working with people. 
The best thing would be to go out and rook the 
suckers as best one could, to get a good place for 
oneself at the top of the scrambling heap. Our 
whole idea of democracy would be, of course, 
destroyed. Such work as that at St. Francis 
Xavier University or through the Farm Forums 
or in labout unions becomes pointless idealism. 
Life would become dog eat dog, or as Burnham 
describes it, by quoting from Shakespeare’s 
“Pericles”: “3rd Fisherman—‘ Master I 
how the fishes live in the sea.’ 


marvel 
Ist Fisherman— 
‘Why as men do a-land, the great ones eat up the 
little ones.’ ” 

Yes, if we accept the low opinion of mankind’s 
nature that Burnham has, we might as well give 
up education. It would be a waste of time. That 
is his challenge to us. 

The kind of thought Burnham represents is 
indeed one of the sights most symptomatic of our 
world of wars and depressions. Fine and sensitive 
brains such as his have been pushed back into 
the corklined room of their lonely isolation, there 
to sneer at the vulgarity and barbarity of their 
own species. Before the terrible events of 1914- 
1943, they didn’t have the courage to keep their 
belief in human dignity and progress. They sur- 
rendered to the all too easy pessimism that said 
most men were selfish fools or ignorant knaves. 
They 
Sidney Hook has described this 
process that has happened to Europeans like Celine 
and Spengler and to Americans like Burnham and 
Pound as “the failure of nerve”. They haven't 
had the courage to keep on believing in the good- 
ness of people. They have taken the quick way 
out, forgetting that it is easy to despair, but diffi- 
cult to believe. They are products of a sick 
civilization. Let us pity them. 


Democracy was too difficult for them. 
became fascists. 


G. G. 
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